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could reali2e with all their spiritual and physical energies, pro¬ 
vided they adopted the new values. 

The author of "Zarathustra” never lost sight of that egre¬ 
gious example of a transvaluation of all values through Chris¬ 
tianity, whereby the whole of the deified mode of life and 
thought of the Greeks, as well as strong Romedom, was almost 
annihilated or transvalued in a comparatively short time. 
Could not a rejuvenated Graeco-Roman system of valuing 
(once it had been refined and made more profound by the 
schooling which two thousand years of Christianity had pro¬ 
vided) effect another such revolution within a calculable period 
of time, until that glorious type of manhood shall finally ap¬ 
pear which is to be our new faith and hope, and in the creation 
of which Zarathustra exhorts us to participate.^ 

In his private notes on the subject the author uses the ex¬ 
pression "'Superman” (always in the singular, by-the-bye), as 
signifying "the most thoroughly well-constituted type,” as 
opposed to "modern man”; above all, however, he designates 
Zarathustra himself as an example of the Superman. In "Ecce 
Homo” he is careful to enlighten us concerning the precursors 
and prerequisites to the advent of this highest type, in referring 
to a certain passage in "The Joyful Wisdom”:— 

"In order to understand this type, we must first be quite clear 
in regard to the leading physiological condition on which it 
depends: this condition is what I cdAXgreat healthiness. I know 
not how to express my meaning more plainly or more per¬ 
sonally than I have done already in one of the last chapters 
(Apt^rism 382) of the fifth book of "The Joyful Wisdom”: 

“We, the nev/, the nameless, the hard-to-understand”—it says there— 
“we firstlings of a yet untried fu^ire—we require for a new end also a 
new means, namely, a new healthiness, stronger, sharper, tougher, bolder 
and merrier than all healthiness hitherto. He whose soul longeth to 
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INTRODUCTION 
By Mrs. Forster-Nietzsche 


HOW ZARATHUSTRA CAME INTO BEING 

*'Zarathustra” is my brother’s most personal work; it is the 
history of his most individual experiences, of his friendships, 
ideals, raptures, bitterest disappointments and sorrows. Above 
it all, however, there soars, transfiguring it, the image of his 
greatest hopes and remotest aims. My brother had the figure of 
Zarathustra in his mind from his very earliest youth: he once 
told me that even as a child he had dreamt of him. At different 
periods in his life, he would call this haunter of his dreams by 
different names; ''but in the end,” he declares in a note on the 
subject, "I had to do a Persian the honor of identifying him 
with this creature of my fancy. Persians were the first to take 
a broad and comprehensive view of history. Every series of 
evolutions, according to them, was presided over by a prophet; 
and every prophet had his 'Hazar’—his dynasty of a thou¬ 
sand years.” 

All Zarathustra’s views, as also his personality, were early 
conceptions of my brother’s mind. Whoever reads his post¬ 
humously published writings for the years 1869-82 with care, 
will constantly meet with passages suggestive of Zarathustra’s 
thoughts and doctrines. For instance, the ideal of the Super¬ 
man is put forth quite clearly in all his writings during the 
years 1873-75; and in ‘'We Philologists,” the following re¬ 
markable observations occur:— 

"How can one praise and glorify a nation as a whole?— 
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INTRODUCTION 


Even among the Greeks, it was individuds \h.2it counted. 

''The Greeks are interesting and extremely important be¬ 
cause they reared such a vast number of great individuals. How 
was this possible.^ The question is one which ought to be 
studied. 

"I am interested only in the relations of a people to the 
rearing of the individual man, and among the Greeks the 
conditions were unusually favorable for the development of 
the individual; not by any means owing to the goodness of the 
people, but because of the struggles of their evil instincts. 

^^With the help of favorable measures great individuals 
might be reared who would be both different from and higher 
than those who heretofore have owed their existence to mere 
chance. Here we may still be hopeful: in the rearing of excep¬ 
tional men.” i 

The notion of rearing the Superman is only a new form of 
ah ideal Nietzsche already had in his youth, that ^Hhe object 
of mankind should lie in its highest individuals’^ (or, as he 
writes in "Schopenhauer as Educator” { "Mankind ought con¬ 
stantly to be striving to produce great men—this and nothing 
else is its duty.”). But the ideals he most revered in those^days 
are no longer held to be the highest types of men. No, around 
this future ideal of a coming humanity—the Superman—-the 
pQet spread the veil of becoming. Who can tell to v^hat glorious 
heights man can still ascend.^ That is why, after having tested 
the worth of our noblest ideal—^that of the Saviom, in the 
light of the new . valuations, the poet cries with passionate 
emphasis in "Zarathustra”: 

! "Never yet hath there been a Superman. Naked have I seen 

both of them, the greatest and the smallest man:— 

"All-too-similar are they still to each other. Verily even the 
greatest found I—all-too-human!”— 
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INTRODUCTION 

The phrase ”the rearing of the Superman,” has very often 
been misunderstood. By the word ^rearing,” in this case, is 
meant the act of modifying by means of new and higher values 
—values which, as laws and guides bf conduct and opinion, are 
now to rule over mankind. In general the doctrine of the 
Superma^ can only be understood correctly in conjunction with 
other ideas of the author’s, such as:-—the Order of Rank, the 
Will to Power, and the Transvaluation of All Values. He 
assumes that Christianity, as a product of the resentment of 
the botched and the weak, has put in ban all that is beautiful, 
strong, proud, and powerful, in fact all the qualities resulting 
from strength, and that, in consequence, all forces ^hich tend 
to promote or elevate life have been seriously undermined. 
Now, however, a new table of valuations must be placed over 
mankind—namely, 'that of the strong, mighty, and magnifi¬ 
cent man, overflowing with life and elevated to his zenith—the 
Superman, who is now put before us with overpowering pas¬ 
sion as the aim of our life, hope, and will. And just as the old 
system of valuing, which only extolled the qualities favorable 
to the weak, the suffering, and the oppressed, has succeeded in 
producing a weak, suffering, and ‘'modern” race, so this new^ 
and reversed system of valuing ought to rear a healthy, strong,, 
lively, and courageous type, which would be a glory to life 
itself. Stated briefly, the leading principle of this new system 
of valuing would be: “All that proceeds from power is good, 
all that springs from weakness is bad.” 

This type must nqt be regarded as a fanciful figure: it is not 
a nebulous hope which is to be realized at some indefinitely 
remote period, thousands of years hence; nor is it a new species 
(in the Darwinian sensq) of which we can know nothing, and 
which it would therefore be somewhat absurd to strive after. 
But it is meant to be a possibility which men of the present 



